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This air in her head,1 in her breast the sore. *

Whome'er she saw, on her love she thought;

To her mind each picture his beauty brought.

In Either World for her love she yearned,

And her sweet heart for a sweetheart burned.

The thought of his eyebrow arched her heart,

Her soul for love of his eyne did smart.

To her lips came a thousand times her spright3

Ere the day of yearning turned to night.4

The lovers' helpful fere is night,

The lover's familiar dear is night.

He who made night the cloak of secrecy 5

Bade her many a sorrow's balm to be.

As night over secrets draws the pall,

She is the chosen of lovers all.

'Night is the stranger's', thus they say,8

'Tis the hapless nightingale's in fay,7

That he to the rose may tell his love

While never a thorn knows aught thereof.8

The Sun of the Sunset hid away,

And turned to the wall in sad dismay.

1  Hewd, the word used here, means both cair' and 'love-desire' (see p. 204,
n.   3). The head, that is the  open flower, of the  tulip  is filled with air
(hewa); the head of Zelikhd is filled with love-desire (hewi).

2  The Eastern poets very frequently speak of what they call the d&gh or
'sore.' This is a bkck clot of blood supposed to form in the heart through
brooding over some inward grief,  generally  that resulting from unrequited
love. Physiologically the 'sore' was imagined to be caused by a derangement
of the humour sevdd or 'melancholy' (see vol. I, p. 301, n. i).

3  i. e. she was constantly at the point of death by reason of her agitation.
* She yearned for the night in  the hope  that her beloved would again

visit her in her dreams.

5  Suggested by  the  Koranic text (LXXVIII,   10), 'And have we not made
the night as a cloak?'

6  There is, or was, a proverb to this effect. This proverb, which does not
appear to be generally known  among modern Turks, perhaps refers to the
fact  that in  old times  a traveller had at night a right to claim shelter and
hospitality*

7  Night is the time for the nightingale to unburden his soul in song.

8  The thorns  are  sometimes looked upon as the guardians of the rose, set
over her to keep away undesirable lovers such as the nightingale.